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TWENTY-FOUR HOURS OF LONDON. risen late into the star-lighted sky, and, just glim- 

NIGHT. mering above the chimney-pots, sheds now and 
Ir is past the hour of midnight when we wander | then a feeble light upon our path. That humming, 
; forth, to view the solitudes of the great city, as it | booming, surge-like sound which all day long and 


lies wrapped in slumber. The waning moon has | late into the night tells of the active turmoil of 
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THE LEISURE HOUR. 





London’s wakeful existence, has subsided by de- 
grees into a silence, settled, calm, and deep, and 
only broken now by the echoing footfall of some 
belated traveller hastening homeward, or houseless 
vagrant wandering drearily in search of a secret 
nook or hospitable shelter in which to stretch his 
wearied limbs. The slightest sound is reverberated 
between the lofty walls of houses, and the echoes 
of our own footsteps, as we plod quietly along, 
return to us from the other side of the way, as 
though some invisible companion dogged our march 
aud mimicked every movement we make. Now 
and then the loud discordant voices of a group of 
late revellers returning from their orgies, affront 
the solemn ear of midnight with yells of insane 
merriment and drunken laughter, at which the 
heart of genuine and innocent mirth sickens with 
disgust. At intervals the heavy-laden team is 
heard grinding its laborious way along the central 
causeway, on its route, with huge piles of luggage, 
to the out-lying railway station ; and the clang of 
the driver’s- whip, the trampling of the horses’ feet, 
and the tinkling of their garniture of bells, wake 
the diseomfited sleeper from his first repose, who 
lies and listens as the disturbance dies into a lulla- 
by, and he dreams But even these indieca- 
tions of life gradually vanish and subside, and as 
we enter the precincts of the old city, nought 
beyond the stealthy tread of the poli on his 
round intrudes upon the quiet of the hour. 

It seems st to remark that the city, which 
is by day the centre of life and aetivity—the very 
foeus of commerce, with all its aecompanying bustle 
and turmoil—is at night the most undi 


edited dus contete mae tae A dead, 
silence seems to reign in the deserted 
thoroughfares, where but a few hours ago the ear 
was distracted 


r every variety of sounds, blending 

in one and overwhelming murmur. A 
stillness so sudden and or sage amidst those lofty 
avenues of wealth and t where now no sound 
or tread is distinguishable—no voice of inquiry or 
— is heard—has a solemn suggestiveness, 
awakens a train of pensive reflections which is 
easier, and to seme minds pleasanter, to entertain 
than it might be to give them a definite expres- 
sion. The deep silence which broods-around is ex- 
plainable by the fact that this, the most populous 
quarter of London during business hours, is the 
least populous after nightfall, Of the myriads 
who during the day congregate here to pursue the 


engrossing ions of their lives, not one-third 
remain during the night ; and the majority of those 


who do remain, whatever their status in society, 
are for the most part of that class who in their 
waking hours have paid the price of sleep sound 
and deep, amd are now enjoying it. The times are 
altered sinee the good old citizens each barred him- 
self in his citadel at sunset, and abandoned the 
causeway to knaves, swashbucklers, and plunderers, 
who looked upon every one as their lawful prey 
that ventured into the dim-lighted streets after 
darkness had set in. We can walk these quiet 
solitudes now at this hour, as safely as though the 
sun were high in the sky and the busy world of 
London on foot around us—perhaps, indeed, more 
so. The modern robber is no brawling bully, but 
a lurking sneak, who glides about in shadow and 


and | lot it is to be frequently, if not always, 





seen by the vigilant eye of the police. And though 
it may chance that to-morrow’s “'Times” may tell 
of some darmg and successful foray upon the hoard- 
ed stock of jeweller or banker, upon the very spot 
where we are now loitering, the exploit will be 
betrayed by no unusual or suspicious sound: per- 
chance, if violence is to be used, it will be done 
under cover of a clanking cart, ingeniously loaded 
to produce the greatest uproar, in which the lesser 
noise of the wrench or the crow-bar will be 
drowned. 

As the clock strikes one, we are on London 
Bridge, and, for a wonder—for such a thing is not 
usual even at that hour—find it apparently deserted. 
The forest of shipping which lines either bank, but 
faintly discerned in the waning moonlight, is buried 
in profound repose, broken only by the gurgling of 
the water, and the feeble far-off hiss of some late- 
arrived steamer, discharging her steam for the 
night. As we gaze down upon the rushing stream, 
a boat shoots rapidly beneath the arch, in which 
four human forms are for a moment visible, and 
then lost in the gloom. They are the Thames 
Police on the look-out for river pirates, who, but 


for their watchful ip, would levy terrible 
contributions upon the of vessels lying at 


anchor. On the other side, long rows of lights, 
reflected in glimmering red drops in the current 
below, mark the track of the various bridges across 
the channel of the river. Nothing moves upon its 
surfaee save its own noiseless ripple. 

But let us now take such a glance as our limits 
will allow, of that section of London societ — 
‘e while 
others slumber, and to earn their daily bread, or to 
perpetrate their follies, or suffer the woes of their 
cheerless lot, during the hours of night. Whither 
shall we goP Here comes a night cab-man, who 
will drive us anywhere—and by his side we mount 
om the box. He is ready of speech, and has no 
secrets, and details his history as he drives along. 
He tells us he was a journeyman printer—a press- 
man—and worked at an’s for many years ; 
that when there he married, but soon found that 
his earnings would not his wife and rising 
family in — comfort she a to. So he 
expended the little money t in the purchase 
of a cab and horses, by hres which, being his 
own -proprietor, he managed by diligence, and by 
the use of a commodity searce his craft, 
called civility, to double his income. He bas taken 
to night-work latterly, he says, because he wants 
to make a little money to apprentice his eldest boy 
to an engineer, on board one of the foreign steam- 
ers. He is fluent on the statisties of the cab 
business, and no consideration, short of absolute 
starvation, would induce him to drive another 
man’s cab or to let his son do'so. Whither shall 
he drive us? To the printing-office, where, amidst 
the glare of gas and the heat and stench of an 
abominable atmosphere, the miles of columns which, 
when morning comes, are to feed the public appe- 
tite for news, are hustling and scrambling into 
existence—where compositors and “ readers,” and 
“ grass-cutters” and makers-up, and galley-slaves 
and engine-men, and machine-boys and mes- 
sengers, reporters and penny-a-liners, etc. etc., all 
dripping with perspiration and frantic with haste, 


darkness, and whose design is defeated if he be | are seething and steaming in one tremendous stew, 
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the dishing-up of which will be the morning paper, | mass of rags and squalor; and all, utterly beaten 
as it lies damp on your breakfast table P or where, | and exhausted with combined hunger and weari- 
in gangs of a hundred or more, men and boys are | ness, await the coming of that brief oblivion which 
engaged in similar labours, which are to result in | slumber confers on the hopeless and desolate. 

a blue-book for parliamentary digestion, and which | - Leaving these London lazzaroni to the enjoy- 
is guaranteed to come forth and enlighten the | ment of such solace as sleep can afford them, we 
world to-morrow ? It were curious to observe how | pursue our way westward, and, attracted by a light 
thoroughly the order of nature is inverted by the | at the end of a court which debouches upon a cab- 
race of men whose midnight is twelve at nooti, | stand in a main street, enter without ceremony one 
who breakfast at eight or nine in the evening, and | of those night-houses of refreshment whose doors 
dine at two in the morning—taking their supper | are never closed to the public. Coffee, of a rather 
and “turning in” just as other people are turning | second-hand sort of flavour, is set before us, the 


























out. In this life-long game of contrarieties, they | discussion of which affords an opportunity of look- 


drag at their heels a large tribe of the humblest 
class, who make a living by ministering to their 
wants. 

While we are inwardly debating whither we 
shall go, our driver has brought us to the verge 
of what still survives of the old rookery of St. 
Giles’s, and we dismount to take a glance at this 
old and classic locality. A few minutes’ walk, and 
we are in the heart of the far-famed district of 
dirt, and in presence of a spectacle worthy of re- 
mark, and not likely soon to fade from the remem- 
brance. It is an hour and-a half past midnight, 
or nearly that, as we stand in ——— street, in which 
every house is a lodging-house, open for the recep- 
tion of no particular number of occupants, but for 
all, who or whatever they may be, that can pay 
threepence for a bed or a penny for liberty to lie 
on the floor. This locality is a nightly and well- 
known refuge for the lowest dregs of society, 
whether needy or criminal, or both. It is here 
that the most wretched class of unfortunates of 
either sex, goaded by famine and exhaustion, seek 
oblivion of their sorrows in sleep. Hither come 
the ruined tradesman and the moneyless artisan 
for a shelter, in company with the habitual drunk- 
ard, who lives but for the gratification of his own 
unnatural appetite, and who wants but a congenial 
stye in which to kennel himself for the night. 
Hither come the pickpocket and the smasher, be- 
cause here, under cover of darkness, they can skulk 
in security; and with them comes the friendless 
and homeless wanderer, guileless of all but poverty, 
to find temporary repose at a price which even he 
can pay. And here they are all, swarming in the 
open air, seated on door-steps, or supine upon the 
pavement—not yet daring to go to bed, though 
they have mostly paid the price of their lodgings. 
There are a thousand reasons—reasons not to be 
mentioned to ears polite—why they should not 
turn in, after a day so hot as the past has been, 
until the first streak of dawn begins to appear. 
Some few who can afford the expense of a candle 
are already fast asleep, and we see their lights 
blinking dinily in upper stories ; but the majority 
are waiting for the first appearance of day, whose 
rising beams will put ie entomological host to 
flight, before they venture into their grim cham- 
bers of repose. The lane is very partially lighted, 
and the glass of the gas-lamps has been wantonly 
pelted away to the last fragment. The flame 
flickers in the night-breeze, and casts its fitful 
gleams upon every form of poverty and wretched- 
ness and vice, here huddled together as in a com- 
mon asylum. Men and boys of all ages, old women 
and young girls—some bareheaded and with naked 
feet—are crowded together in one indiscriminate 


| ing round upon the company. They are not very 
numerous, hardly a dozen in all. Four or five of 
them are evidently “watermen,” in attendance 
upon the cab-stand outside, and these are sleeping, 
or attempting to sleep, over their empty cups and 
saucers. Some are jobbers in the neighbouring 
market, who have no regular horie—at least in 
summer time—and who will remain here till the 
dawn gives them a chance of employment. <A few 
are cab-drivers, some of whom are busy with plates 
of hot sausages and mugs of steaming coffee. There 
is a vehement diseussion, partaking very much of 
the nature of a monologue, going forward—the 
presiding genius being a nondescript figure, in 
whom an air of reckless daring and independence 
is combined with every outward and visible demon- 
stration of the most abject necessity. He is not 
much above thirty years of age, and is buttoned 
to the chin in an old surtout so closely as to leave 
the existence of a shirt a matter of doubt, were it 
not that by his violent gesticulation he discloses, 
through innumerable rents and slits, the fact that 
that indispensable item to the respectability of a 
gentleman is wanting. His hat to but half a 
rim, but his chin is shadowed by a fortnight’s 
growth of stubble. His nether habiliments are 
fringed about his ankles with dirty, pendulous 
shreds, and his toes look out upon society through 
chasms in a pair of Wellingtons. He talks loudly, 
fluently, and correctly, if not exactly in the lan- 
guage of a gentleman, yet in the diction, at least, 
of one accustomed to educated company. Her 
majesty’s ministers have the good fortune to merit 
his approbation, so far as they have acted hitherto; 
but he foresees the rock upon which they will 
split, unless—of which he has his doubts—they be 
well backed by the country. He is satirical on 
the score of the budget; but, had he been at the 
chancellor’s elbow, he could have whispered just 
the one thing which would have made it acceptable 
to the public. In the heat of his harangue he 
calls, rather pompously and parenthetically, for 
“coffee and two thin.” The waiter or landlord, 
or both in one, steals out of the little dark cavern 
in the rear, and holds out his hand to the orator— 
a silent reminder of an unpaid score chalked up 
against the inner wall, The politician draws him- 
self up with dignity, and gives a half-appealing, 
half-indignant look around upon the company. 
A devouring but sympathizing cabman looks up 
from his plate and roars, “Sarve it, Dll stand 
treat for vonce ;” and the viands are set before the 
starving Demosthenes, who, drawing off the frag- 
ment of a glove, addresses himself deliberately to 
their consumption. He talks on, nevertheless, 





pethaps in self-defence, to ward off the coarse 
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jocularity of his entertainers, who, strangers to | cessant crash of rattles—the heavy tramp of 
delicacy, and insensible themselves to the shafts of ; hurrying feet—the vision of dusky forms hasten- 
satire, are apt to administer it with a barbarous | ing to and fro, which almost appear to rise out of 
clumsiness, lacerating to the feelings of one who, | the earth—and the loud and reiterated cry of 
though confessing that he is unfortunate, feels  “ Fire! fire!’”’ Householders, leaping from their 
himself a gentleman notwithstanding. Ten minutes | sleep, throw up their windows, and projecting 
in the atmosphere of this midnight hostel have set | themselves half out in their night-gear, ask anx- 
us perspiring at every pore, and in spite of the | iously, “ Where? where?” It is round the 
charms of his rhetoric, we bid adieu to the orator | corner; and on coming in sight of the house we 
in the middle of one of his finest periods. | see the dense smoke issuing from the fan-light over 

Our way lies still westwards, though not in the | the entrance to the shop, and from the interstices 
most beatén route, and we are soon on the skirts | between the shutters. The policeman is banging 
of what has always appeared to us, when viewed | at the door with all his might, but no one answers. 
at this dead hour before the dawn, as the most | The house appears to be empty. In a few minutes 
remarkable and suggestive spectacle which London | a crowd of some hundreds has collected, and the 
has to offer to the contemplation of the nightly | neighbours have illuminated their windows to 
wanderer. We allude to the apparently number- | throw light on the scene; but as yet, nothing can 
less and interminable rows of streets lying in the | be done to check the conflagration. Already the 
voiceless silence, and distinctly mapped out by the | long tongues of flame curl round the blistered 
long and regular lines of Jamps on either side of | shutters, which are glowing in a red heat, and 
the way. There is no other spectacle that we | soon fall in charred fragments to the ground. 
know of that intimates so significantly the huge | Now the windows of the first-floor burst outwards 
extent of this overgrown metropolis. The dead | with a sharp explosion, and the flame pours forth 
dumbness that reigns in these long, empty avenues | like a stream rushing upwards. Now comes the 
appals the mind, and sends the imagination of the | first engine, crashing and galloping over the stones 
pedestrian wandering for ever onwards and on- | with a portentous deafening din but too well known 
wards. Lost in some such reverie, we wander on | to the dwellers in London. The street is ankle-deep 
unwittingly, till happening to trench upon the | in water from the mains which the turncock has 
world of fashion, we are aroused suddenly by the | opened, and in a few seconds after the arrival of the 
consciousness that, amidst this city of the dead, | firemen, a copious stream from the hose is hissing 
there is a focus of feverish life, where pleasure | in the flames. The neighbours on each side of 
holds her court while all around is hushed in tran- | the burning house are with good reason alarmed, 
quillity. The echoes are all at once invaded by the | and it is interesting to watch the difference in their 
trampling of steeds and the rattle of chariots, which | conduct. The one on the right begins throwing 
rush rapidly by us, and almost before we are aware | out his goods, which the crowd receive, and, carry- 
of it we are in the presence of a score or two more, | ing them across the road, pile them up against an 
drawn up in double lines fronting the city residence | opposite house. The other, who appears to have 
of some one whose lady has been holding a soirée | confidence in the party-wall, or else in the exertions 
to-night, which is now on the point of breaking | of the firemen, is seen walking about his drawing- 
up. The honourable Miss So-and-so’s carriage | room, carrying a candle with him, and occasionally 
stops the way for a moment or two and then rolls | feeling the wall with his hand—now taking down 
off; there is a loud cry for my lord Somebody’s | a picture or a mirror—now drawing away a piece 
vehicle, which the coachman has contrived to lock | of furniture from the hot brick-work. It is plain 
between two others, to the imminent danger of | that he intends to risk his property, for, having 
two footmen in calves, who are hanging on behind. | sent off his family to the shelter of a neighbour's 
The police have some trouble in disentangling the | house, he follows himself, locking the door after 
Gordian knot, and at length my lord is gone. | him, and pocketing the key. The roof of the 
“ Lady Dashville’s carriage!” is the next sonorous | burning house falls in, and now nothing but the 
utterance which makes vocal the midnight air, and | four walls, glowing red as an oven, remain. More 
her ladyship is accommodated in her turn. In the | engines have arrived ; and though the destruction 
meanwhile there is a sound of music and revelry | of the dwelling is complete, they prevent the 
in the brilliant drawing-room above, and the as-| spread of the fire by torrents of water on the 
sembly, falling off by degrees, will occupy yet an | houses adjoining. When the uproar has a little 
hour in dissolving away. We have not leisure to | subsided, the voice of a female is distinguished 
await the finale, but turning our face northward, | screaming beneath the ground, when it is dis- 
and quickening our pace, soon leave the gay world | covered that a very juvenile servant-girl and a 
of on-ton to its questionable enjoyments. baby have taken refuge in the coal-cellar, from 

The moon, which for the last hour has got fixed | which their egress is barred by accumulations of 
by the horns in a low cloud, now glimmers out | fallen rubbish. The firemen dig up the grating, 
above it, and lights us pleasantly on our path as | and soon hoist them out; and then it appears that 
we enter upon a district the very reverse of fashion- | they were the only persons in the house, the master 
able, where the sons of trade who keep open | and mistress having gone off early in the evening 
market for the middle and lower classes, lead their | to join a wedding party, and left the girl to wait. 
lives of anxiety and toil. It is now half-past two | up for them till their return. She had fallen asleep 
o'clock, and the nearest approach to complete and | with the babe in her lap, and being awoke by the 
general silence that London ever knows, reigns | fire, which occurred she cannot tell how, had barely 
around as we pursue our solitary way. Hark! | time to escape with the infant into the coal cellar. 
what noise is that? “ Bang! bang!” aloud and/| This explanation is hardly furnished, when up 
furious knocking at doors—the startling and in- | drive the master and mistress ina cab. A single 
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glance shows the extent of the calamity; from the 
skirts of the crowd we can discern nothing but a 
few gestures of alarm on the part of the husband, 
a few more of maternal feeling on the part of the 
wife; the nurse and babe are received into the cab, 
and the whole freight drives off again. Day-dawn 
is beginning to glimmer in the east as we leave 
behind us the scene of this brief but eventful act 
in the life of a London shopkeeper. 

We are verging homewards, and are almost upon 
the boundary of the suburb where we dwell, when 
we are unexpectedly confronted by an intimation 
that the coming day is quarter-day. This intima- 
tion is one which’we are sorry to observe is dis- 
gracefully common in London, and is nothing less 
than a stolen night-march, a surreptitious flitting 
by starlight from the threatening grasp of the 
landlord, by a defaulting tenant. A couple of 
those monster vans used for moving goods are 
drawn up, with their open mouths yawning to- 
wards the street door of a semi-genteel semi-villa. 
Both vans are loading at once, and with the aid of 
a dozen pair of hands, a whole auctioneer’s cata- 
logue of furnituré is tumbled into them, and in 
less than twenty minutes the house will be empty 
of both goods and tenants. When the landlord 
comes, as he has threatened to come, at twelve 
o'clock, he will find neither debtor to dun, nor 
property to seize. If the migratory tenant be an 
old systematic practitioner, it is a chance whether 
he even find the key, and have not to redeem pos- 
session of his own house by payment of something 
more than a trifling gratuity. 

The stars begin to pale in the sky; and that 
cold, winter-breathing wind, the sure precursor of 
coming dawn, stirs the dense foliage of June, as 
we hasten homewards. At this hour the cats 
have the sole possession of the causeway, and stalk 
leisurely and confidently from area to area, from 
wall to wall, and from roof to roof, making the 
morning twilight vocal with their squalling sere- 
nades. These are soon thrown into the shade by 
the sparrows, whose unnumbered hosts wake into 
voice at the first blink of daylight, and with end- 
less chirrup and twitter commence their domestic 
duties. At this particular season their nests are 
filled with unfledged young, in whose behalf they 
do battle fiercely with one another for the posses- 
sion of those thoughtless gentry the worms and 
slugs, who would risk their necks, if they had 
necks, for the sake of revelling in the fresh dew of 
the morning. Cock-sparrow is monarch of London 
during these “ small hours,” and certainly is more 
numerous in his generation than any other tribe, 
cither of bipeds or quadrupeds, living above 
ground, located within the sound of Bow-bells. 
If a census could be taken of the London spar- 
rows, we are inclined to think that the sum total 
would amount to five millions at least—more than 
doubling tlie human population. 


Here we put an end to our ramble. We have 
spent twenty-four hours in wandering through the 
modern Babylon, and contemplating some few of 
the multiplied phases of life which her ever-shift- 
ing panorama presents to the eye. We have in- 
dulged in few reflections—not because the subject 
is not sufficiently suggestive, but because, on the 








contrary, it is so abounding in matter for the pro- 





foundest speculation, that any attempt of the kind 
would have led us beyond our limits, which it may 
be thought we have, as it is, too far exceeded. We 
leave our readers to manufacture their own philo- 
sophy out of the materials we have supplied. Va- 
ried, and fragmentary, and startling, and even repul- 
sive as are some of the details in the general picture 
we have drawn, it has yet its bright and hopeful 
aspects, upon which it is a pleasure to dwell; and 
it must be a true picture, as far as it goes, because 
we have set down nothing which our own eyes have 
not witnessed. If we have sought sometimes to 
amuse, we have also had a higher object in view ; 
and‘we may be allowed to commend the reader, in 
revolving the subject in his mind, to adopt the 
spirit of one.of America’s poets, in whose words 
we close our desultory survey. 


“ Not in the solitude 
- Alone may man commune with heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 
Or only hear his voice 
Where the winds whisper and the waves,rejoice. 


* Even here do I behold 
Thy steps, Almighty ;—here amidst the crowd, 
Through the great city roll’d, 
With everlasting murmur deep and‘ loud— 
Choking the ways that wind 
’Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 


“ Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies, 
And lights their inner homes ; 
For them thou fill’st with air the unbounded skies, 
And givest them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvests of its shores. 
“ Thy spirit is around, 
Quickening the restless mass that sweeps along ; 
And this eternal sound— 
Voices and footfalls of the numberless throng— 
Like the resounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of thee. 


“ And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea brine, 
Hushing its billowy breast— 
The quiet of that moment too is thine ; 
It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps.” 





COMMANDER M‘CLURE AND THE 
NORTH-WEST PASSAGE. 
THE enterprise of ages has at last been all but 
accomplished, after baffling the skill and daring of 
the most competent naval commanders and well- 
appointed crews. We refer to the circumnaviga- 
tion of North America, commonly called the north- 
west passage, though, as now nearly performed, an 
opposite direction has been followed—that of a 
north-east route from Behring’s Strait. Three 
centuries and a half have elapsed since the attempt 
commenced to find a shorter passage to India, 
through some strait or inlet believed to exist in 
the northern part of the western world, which 
might prove a navigable channel from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific ocean. Of our own countrymen, the 
names of Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, Bylot, and 
Baffin, seamen of the sixteenth century, occur 
among those who engaged in hazardous undertak- 
ings to realize this delusive idea. Though classed 
in modern times with hopeless speculations, (and 
properly so, as to any line of practicable and useful 
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navigation being discovered in the arctic regions,) 
still the scheme of a north-west passage has been 
prosecuted with ardour, principally to solve the 
geographical problem, whether the American con- 
tinent pushed its way northward to the pole, or 
had an oceanie termination short of it, while the 
gain of some results of interest to magnetic and 
meteorological science might be expected from the 
exploration. In consequence of maritime and 
overland expeditions under Parry, Ross, Beechey, 
Franklin, Back, Richardson, and the officers of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, it has been known for 
some years that the mainland of America termi- 
nates generally to the north, about the parallel of 
70°, where it is bounded by an ocean choked with 
islands, loaded with enormous masses of ice, and 
completely frozen up through the long polar winter. 
We now know further, that it is not an absolute 
impossibility for a ship to force its way through 
the greater part of the ice-encumbered sea, 


though years must be devoted to the task, and | 


- dreary winters be spent fast bound in frozen fetters, 
with the imminent hazard, nay, almost certainty, 
of some fatal catastrophe occurring. This result has 
been ascertained by commander Robert M‘Clure, 
one of the officers sent in search of Sir John 


Franklin’s missing expedition, backed by a chosen | 
band of British sailors, who entered the arctic | 


ocean by the western inlet of Behring’s Strait, and | 
has sent home one of his lieutenants with des- | 
patches by the eastern opening of Baffin’s Bay. | 
M‘Clure served as first lieutenant in the “ Enter- | 
prise,” under Sir James Ross, in 1848-9, in the first | 
search for Franklin, and was promoted to the rank | 
of commander for that service. He then volun- | 
teered for another expedition with the same object | 
in view, and left Plymouth in the “ Investigator,” 
on the 20th of January, 1850, departing from the | 
shores of England with the confidence of winning , 
his post rank, by either finding the lost navigator, 
or making the passage of the icy sea. Having 
sailed through the Strait of Magellan, he cleared 
the Sandwich islands on the 5th of July, passed 
the Aleutian group by the Strait of Amoutka on 
the 20th, and stated, in a letter bearing that date, 
“No alarm need be felt, should the ‘ Investigator’ 
not be heard of until 1854.” Behring’s Strait was 
passed by the 27th, the “Plover” seen on the 
29th, and the “ Herald” on the 31st. The men 
were then in excellent health and high spirits. Cap- 
tain Kellett, in command of the “‘ Herald,” states, 
“ T went over the ship, and was highly pleased with 
the comfort and cleanliness: everything appeared 
in its right place. Commander M‘Clure did not 
much extol her sailing qualities, but spoke in high 
praise of her capabilities for taking the ice. He 
parted from me at midnight, with a strong north- 
east wind, and under every stitch he could carry, | 
and he was seen again by the “ Plover” on the 5th, 
in lat. 70° 44’, long. 159° 52’, steering to the north 
with a strong south-west wind; the two vessels | 
could only communicate by exchanging numbers.” | 
It is said that captain Kellett deemed it advisable | 
to recall M‘Clure, and made the signal accordingly, | 
but the latter parted from his senior officer with | 
the response, also by signal, “Can't stay !”—* Own | 
responsibility!’ From that time nothing more was | 
heard of him at home till four o’clock in the morn- 
ing of Friday, October 7th, 1853, upwards of three | 


| in lat. 72° 47’, long. 117° 34.” 


| tionary and the ice quiet.” 


! years, when one of his officers, lieutenant Cresswell, 
; reached the admiralty with despatches from the 
| gallant adventurer. 

| It appears that M‘Clure coasted eastward from 
| Behring’s Strait, passed the mouth of the Mac- 
kenzie river, and soon after reaching Cape Bathurst, 
open water was observed to the northward. He 
therefore took leave of the American shore, and pro- 
ceeded in that direction, discovering an unknown 
coast after having made the distance of about sixty 
miles, which was named Baring island. This lies 
to the south of Melville island, where Parry winter- 
ed, and thus the farthest longitude attained from 
the east by that commander in 1820, was reached 
from the west by M‘Clure in 1850. The season 
suddenly changing, the ship was beset with ice in 
motion. It soon became compact, and the vessel 
was firmly frozen up, October the 8th, remaining 
so for the space of nine months. During this in- 
terval the commander started at the head of a 
| travelling party over the ice. He discovered the 
| western entrance into Barrow’s Strait, which leads 
through Lancaster Sound into Baffin’s Bay, and 
| thus established beyond all doubt the existence of 
| a north-west passage. 

| The ice broke up July the 14th, 1851, and the 
vessel was again fairly afloat. But the season 
proved unpropitions to progress, the sea remaining 
open little more than two months, and all the time 
much encumbered. North-east winds drifted large 
masses of ice into Barrow’s Strait, and effectually 
barred the passage. After gaining a little higher 
northern latitude, and approaching nearer to Mel- 
ville island, winter quarters were selected in a 
well-sheltered spot, to which the name of the Bay 
of Mercy was given. Here, on the night of Sep- 
tember the 24th, the “ Investigator”’ was once 
more firmly frozen in. Some extracts from the 
journal of her commander sufficiently reveal the 
dangers encountered down to this period. ‘“‘ Octo- 
ber 8, 1850: Since the 11th of last month have 





_ been drifting in the pack—narrowly escaping de- 


struction several times—until, with a heavy nip at 
3 a. M. this day, which lifted the ship 34 degrees, 
we were firmly fixed for the space of nine months 
“ August 29, 
1851: Ship in great danger of being dashed or 
driven on shore by the ice coming in with heavy 
pressure from the polar sea, driving her along 
within a hundred yards of the land for half a mile, 


|-heeling her fifteen degrees, and raising her bodily 


one foot eight inches, when we again became sta- 
“September 19: 
Clear water along shore to the eastward; cast off 
and worked in that direction, with occasional ob- 
structions, and several narrow escapes from the 
stupendous polar ice, until the evening of the 23rd, 
when we ran upon a mud-bank, having six feet 
water under the bow and five fathoms astern ; hove 
off without sustaining any damage.” Two re- 
markable discoveries are mentioned in the journal, 
namely, some smoking hillocks and a petrified 
forest. Before quitting the American coast, friendly 
intercourse was had with the Esquimaux, through 
the medium of an interpreter; but off the Mac- 
kenzie river they assumed a hostile attitude. Drift- 
wood was also encountered in great abundance, and 
much game. In the vicinity of the Bay of Mercy, 
reindeer and hares abounded on the hills, which 
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remained the entire winter, and furnished the 
crew with a seasonable supply of provisions. 

The ice not breaking up at all around the “ In- 
vestigator”’ in the following year, she remained in 
her cold prison, and was still there when last 
heard of, May 21, 1853, after an interval of one 
year and eight months. The Bay of Mercy being 
about 70 miles to the south-west of Melville island, 
M‘Clure, with a party of seven, proceeded thither 
over the ice in April, 1852, and deposited a record 
of his proceedings at Winter-harbour, with an in- 
timation of his position. By a singular coincidence, 
it so happened that the very same captain Kellett, 
the last person with whom he shook hands in 
Behring’s Strait, had returned to England, and had 
been sent out in the “ Resolute,” a ship belonging 
to sir E. Belcher’s squadron, with orders to pro- 
ceed to Melville island, to deposit provisions there | 
for the use of the “ Investigator,” which was ex- | 
pected to have arrived at that spot. Kellett safely © 
reached his destination, discovered the despatch 
which had been left, and was thus informed of the 
whereabouts of M‘Clure and his imprisoned crew. 
Lieutenant Bedford Pim, one of his officers, being 
sent to make out the Bay of Mercy, succeeded in | 
doing so; and thus, for the first time, parties en- 
countered each other in the polar sea, who ‘had 
gone into it at opposite points—by the western and 
eastern entrances of Behring’s Strait and Baffin's 
Bay. This was early in April, 1853. M‘Clure 
and his first lieutenant were walking upon the floe | 
as Pim came in sight, proceeding very fast—a | 
strange object—and one at first utterly inexplica- | 
ble. What could it be moving over the eternal 
ice? A bear? That idea was soon dispelled, as 
the lessening distance showed the proportions of | 
the mysterious appearance. Coming within a hun- | 
dred yards, Pim shouted and threw up his hands. 
But his face was as black as a hat, and his words | 
were not distinctly heard. At length, the space | 
narrowing, M‘Clure called ont, “ Who are you, and 
where are you come from?” The reply was, of 
course, “ Lieutenant Pim, ‘ Resolute,’ captain Kel- 
lett.” But this answer for the moment made con- 
fusion more confounding to M‘Clure, as the stranger | 
approached from the east, and he had left Kellett | 
more than a thousand miles behind in the zest. | 
Matters were speedily explained; and on news of | 
the arrival reaching the “ Investigator,” the sick | 
jumped from their hammocks, the crew forgot | 
their despondency, and all was changed on board | 
by the certainty of relief being near. 

On the 19th of April, the captain and crew of 
the “ Resolute,” at Melville island, were made 
acquainted with Pim’s successful meeting with 


M‘Clure, by their arrival at the vessel. A | 


private letter of that date, from one on board, 
states: —“ This is really a red-letter day in our 
voyage, and shall be kept as a holiday by our heirs 
and successors for ever. At nine o'clock of this 
day, our look-out made the signal for a party 
coming in from the westward, and went out to 
meet them and assist them in. <A second party 
was then seen. Dr. Domville was the first person 
I met. I canne* describe my feeling when he told 
me that captain M‘Clure was among the next 
age I was not long in reaching him, and giving 

im many hearty shakes—no purer were ever 


given by men in this world. M‘Clure looks well, | 





but is very hungry.” ‘The present state of the 
| arctic question may now be briefly defined. The 
| “ Investigator” discovery ship has been brought 
i from Behring’s Strait on the west, to within a 
| comparatively short distance of a point in the polar 
sea which has been reached by vessels from Baffin’s 
Bay on the east. An enormous mass of ice inter- 
vened at the date of the last advices. It did not 
break up in the summer of 1852, but may have 
done so in the summer of 1853. In this case, the 
ship will have been liberated, and may spend the 
next winter in Barrow’s Strait, making her appear- 
ance in England in 1854, thus effecting in an in- 


| verse direction the north-west passage. But should 


the ice remain firm, she must of course be aban- 
doned, and her crew be transferred over it to one 
of sir E. Belcher’s searching vessels. In this 
event, the honour will still belong to Robert 
M‘Clure, of having been the first to conduct com- 
munication through the polar sea from west to 
east, at the north extremity of the American con- 
tinent. Whatever be the issue, it must be suffi- 


| ciently obvious to the greatest enthusiast for arctic 


discovery, that no passage available for useful pur- 
poses exists between Baflin’s Bay and Behring’s 
Strait. England will not therefore be justified in 
exposing her seamen to imminent hazard of de- 
struction, and expending her treasure, perhaps 
already considerably exceeding a million, in con- 
tinuing the quest of a route whieh may be possible, 
but is only so mnder favourable circumstances, at 
uncertain intervals, after immense difficulty and 
danger. It may'be added to the oe J particu- 
lars, that no trace of sir John Franklin’s expedi- 
tion has been met with by ‘the recent searching 
ships; and that their routes, lying in another direc- 
tion, furnish no evidence for or against the con- 


| jectural large polar sea, more or less open, into 


which he may have penetrated, and become en- 
tangled. We would have every effort made to 
rescue survivors of the ill-fated party, if any are 
in existence—a forlorn hope—or to ascertain their 
fate. When this is done, we shall do well to aban- 
don the arctic seas to whalers and sealers, or to 
those scientific expeditions, which may be con- 
ducted without risking the wholesale sacrifice of 
human life, and plunging a nation in anxiety for 
years. Another paper, ‘The Lost in the Polar 
Seas,” we hope hereafter to give, as a tribute to 
the memory of those who have been sought anxi- 
ously but in vain, and have probably perished long 
ago in the icy zone. 


THE WRITTEN ROCKS OF MOUNT SINAI. 


Wirn the exception of Jerusalem, there is perhaps 
no spot upon earth consecrated by more sacred and 
sublime associations than Sinai. What “the holy 
city” was to the new dispensation, that was “ the 
mount of God” to the old. Here the voice from 
the burning bush summoned Moses to the glorious 
task of delivering his nation; here the Jaw was 
given amid “blackness, and darkness, and temp- 
est, and the sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words;” here the prophet, whom neither the 
tempest, nor the earthquake, nor the fire could 
terrify, wrapped his face in his mantle and wor- 
shipped, as the still small voice fell mysteriously 
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upon his ear. 


Upon the savage glens and ravines 
which cleave the mountain side a supernatural 
darkness has rested, their gloom has been lit up by 
fire from heaven, their silence broken by celes- 


tial voices. We cannot wonder that with associa- 
tions such as these, travellers should have been 
willing to brave the perils and endure the priva- 
tions which a visit to Sinai involves. 

The conjecture that contemporary records of 
these events are to be found among the desert 
solitudes of Sinai and Horeb, has of late years 
excited afresh the attention of scholars, and we 
propose in this paper to give a brief statement of 
the facts under investigation. It has long been 
known that the valleys and rocks for miles round 
Sinai, and especially those along which the Israel- 
ites must have passed during their exodus, are 
covered with inscriptions, in an unknown character 
and language. Interspersed among these are 
figures and images, executed in the rudest possible 
style, representing camels, horses, asses, goats, 
serpents, birds, and men in various attitudes, very 
often that of devotion. Along the Wady Mokat- 
teb, or the Written Valley, they cover the rocks for 
ten or twelve miles, and are to be numbered by 
thousands. They are sometimes of very large size, 
and thirty or forty feet high. Some are in Greek 
or Latin, and appear to be so recent as the fifth or 
sixth century; a few others were obviously in- 
scribed about the commencement of our era; but 
the immense majority are referred to a date coeval 
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with that of the most ancient Egyptian remains 
in the neighbourhood, that is to say, they have 
been ascribed to the Israelites during their long 
sojourn at the foot of the mountain. 

The first notice we have of these inscriptions is 
about the year 535, when they were seen by a 
Christian merchant named Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
on his return from a voyage to India. Even then 
they seemed extremely ancient, and the character 
and language in which they were written were 
forgotten. Some Jews in the company, however, 
professed to have read them, and said that they 
recorded the wanderings of their ancestors in the 
wilderness; and Cosmas came to the conclusion 
that they were written by the children of Israel 
in the time of Moses. This statement is of im- 
portance, as showing that not only were they in 
existence at that early date, but that even then 
their origin was lost in remote antiquity, so 
that their being the work of the Jews dur- 
ing the exodus seemed not only credible, but 
probable. The treatise of Cosmas, however, re- 
mained in manuscript, and no further notice 
was taken of these curious facts for nearly 1200 
year's. 

‘ In the year 1722, a Franciscan monk, quoted by 
Laborde, passed along these valleys with a caravan, 
and was struck with astonishment at the innume- 
rable inscriptions he saw. He says, “ Though we 
had men among us who understood the Arabic, 
Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Armenian, 
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Turkish, Illyrian, German, and Bohemian lan- 
guages, there was not one who had any know- 
4 of the characters inscribed on these rocks, 
with such labour, in a country where there is 
nothing to be had either to eat or drink.” 

About this period, the attention of the western 
world was called to these mysterious inscriptions, 
by the publication of the work of Cosmas in which 
they are described. Dr. Clayton, bishop of Clogher, 
convinced that they were the work of the Israelites, 
as asserted by Cosmas, offered a reward of five 
hundred pounds to any one who would bring copies 
of them to Europe. Pococke, Montague, Niebuhr, 
and Burckhardt, stimulated yet further the curiosity 
which was felt, by copying a few and describing 
others: but little was done till 1820, when Mr. G. 
F, Gray and his companion succeeded in drawing 
one hundred and seventy-seven, written in the un- 
known character, and a few others of a more 


modern date in Greek. The materials for studying | 


the inscriptions having been thus accumulated, 


scholars in France, Germany, and England, at- | 


tempted to account for their existence and to 
decipher their contents. Professor Beer, of Leip- 
sic, came to the conclusion that they were the 
work of Christian pilgrims—an opinion now gene- 
rally surrendered as untenable, for many reasons ; 
amongst others, because they are evidently the 
work of a single age, and pilgrims during many 
centuries could not produce the number still in 
existence ; because the height at which many are 
placed require an apparatus of ropes, platforms, or 
scaling-ladders, which it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that pilgrims carried with them ; and because 
the language of Cosmas renders such a supposition 
to the last degree improbable ; for had they been 
the work of Christian pilgrims, he or his compa- 
nions must have known it. Equally unsatisfac- 
tory is the supposition that they are the work of 
a Nabathean tribe inhabiting this district, the ex- 
istence of such a tribe being unsupported by a single 
tittle of evidence, and being almost impossible from 
the utter sterility of the soil, unless indeed they 
were fed by miracle, without which they could not 
have subsisted long enough to produce a tithe of 
the inscriptions. 

If, however, we ascribe these rude sculptures to 
the Israelites during their long encampment in 
these valleys, all difficulties vanish. The miracu- 
lous supply of food and water, recorded in the book 
of Exodus, explains the presence of a host, of num- 
bers sufficiently large, for a period sufficiently long, 
to produce them. They came, as has been well 
remarked, from Egypt, a country which is covered 
with inscriptions of every degree of magnitude, 
wherever there is a rock to receive a chisel, and 
where the inhabitants were possessed with a rage 
for turning all its mountains into books, as is 
proved by existing remains. Familiarity with this 
practice might well suggest to the Israelites the 
fitness of employing their abundant leisure in giv- 
ing a like enduring record to the signal events 
which had marked their exodus. In the combina- 
tion of writing with figures, we may trace, too, a 
rude imitation of the similar combination of pho- 
netic and hieroglyphic writing, so prevalent among 
the Egyptians. ’ 

_ This theory of the origin of the Sinaitic inscrip- 
tions has been learnedly advocated in a remarkable 


volume lately published,* the writer of which be- 
lieves himself to have discovered the key to their 
| meaning. It would unduly protract this paper, 
‘and be uninteresting to the mass of our readers, 
| to trace the steps of this discovery, or to discuss 
the evidence of its correctness. We shall there- 
fore at once proceed to the results; referring for 
details to the work alluded to. The following are 
the proposed interpretations of some inscriptions. 


“The red geese ascend from the sea ; 
Lusting, the people eat them.” 

“ Prayeth unto God the prophet, upon a great 
hard stone, his hand sustaining Aaron Hur.” 

Another inscription, with the figure of an ass, is 
translated—“ The people with prone mouth drink- 
eth at the water springs together. The people like 
a hornet-stung ass kicketh.” 

Another, with a rude drawing of a rock, is ren- 
| dered—“ The eloquent speaker strikes the rock ; 
| flows forth the water falling down.” 

These specimens may suffice. Should subse- 
| quent investigations prove the correctness of these 
| interpretations, what a striking confirmation shall 
' we have of the truth of the Mosaic narrative. On 
| every hand new evidence is crowding in upon us, 
| proving that the scriptures are no “ cunningly 
| devised fable.” From Egypt, N‘neveh, and Baby- 

lon, “the stones are crying out,’ to rebuke the 
| folly of infidelity, and attest the veracity of the 
| inspired records. And now the desert solitudes of 
Sinai are apparently becoming vocal in the same 
cause, and promise ere long to bring to the con- 
firmation of scripture, words “ graven with an 
iron pen and with lead in the rock for ever.” 








A VILLAGE TALE. 
CHAPTER THIRD. 
One day, a few weeks after the midnight con- 
ference, of which we have ventured to give a modi- 
fied abridgment, Rebecca Kennet, in travelling 
dress, was seen to ascend the outside of the coach 
at her uncle’s door. It was quite an event in that 
household; and when the coach was out of sight, 
though the sun might shine as brightly and warmly 
as ever, a deep gloom seemed to settle upon the 
entire establishment, from the head of it to the 
shop-boy and servant-maid. To the old shop- 
keeper there were also other causes of gloom. His 
son had committed an act of bankruptcy by a hasty 
flight, which subsequent investigation proved to 
have been taken to avoid the disgrace of an immi- 
nent and inevitable commercial failure. His wife 
was alike ignorant of his intention and destination, 
and it could only be surmised that he had left the 
country. In consequence of this, his creditors had 
entered into possession, and his wife was abandoned 
to helpless destitution. There was matter for self- 
reproach here, to the troubled father, who reflected 
that he had in some measure been accessory to 
this misery, by refusing assistance when it had 
been sought; and, taking advantage of his softened 
mood, Rebecca, like the patient and gentle peace- 
maker she was, had obtained his reluctant consent 
to seek out the deserted wife, and invite her to his 





* «The One Primeval Language, including the Voice of 
Israel from the Rocks of Sinai.” By the Rev. C. Forster. 
London: R. Bentley, New Burlington Street. 
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home, till some plan could be devised for her 
maintenance. This was the more necessary, since 
the door of her own father’s house was harshly 
closed against her. 

“T never thought,” said old Godfrey, “that I | 
should ever bring myself to see that false-hearted | 
woman under my roof; but Rebecca has more | 
cause than I to dislike her, and since she had set | 
her mind so much upon it, I couldn’t hold out.” | 

And so, after a few days’ absence, Rebecca re- | 
turned, but not alone. It would be difficult to | 
say with what feelings Louisa had received the | 
visit of her injured former friend, in the miserable | 
lodgings to which distress had driven her, and | 
had suffered the persuasions of that friend to | 
remove her from the scene of her later sorrows to | 
that of her earlier treachery. But whatever were | 
her mental emotions, there were no signs of re- | 
morse, and she entered the house of her father-in- 
law, as into an asylum to which she had an un- 
doubted claim, and with a show of injured innocence 
and condescending magnanimity, which argued | 
unfavourably for the future comfort of Mr. Godfrey 
and his niece. 

The old shopkeeper pished and pshawed some- 
times, when, after the experience of a few weeks, it 
was found that his daughter-in-law was too much 
of a lady—in her own estimation—to do anything 
useful ; that she preferred taking her breakfast in 
bed, and that her chief occupation through the day 
was to recline languidly on the sofa, and listlessly 
turn over the leaves of sundry novels and romances, 
a fresh supply of which she ordered and received 
weekly from the nearest town which boasted of a 
circulating library. And especially, when he saw 
that the entire care of little Robert, a neglected, 
weakly, and fretful child, about five years old, was 
added to every other care, and ruthlessly laid on 
Rebecea’s shoulders, he broke through the silence 
which, until then, he had imposed on himself. 

*T tell you what, Rebecca, this won’t do. Why 
doesn’t that idle woman wash and brush her own 
child? The least she could do, I should think, 
would be to see after him, and keep him out of 
harm’s reach. But instead of that, she makes a 
complete slave of you, and never a ‘thank you’ 
either, as far as I can see, for anything you do for 
her. I don’t like it, Rebecca.” 

But Rebecca had the soft answer ready—the 
kind of answer that turns away wrath. She pleaded 
for “ poor Louisa,” by saying it was no wonder she 
had lost heart and spirit after the sad blow which 
had fallen upon her; that indeed she really seemed 
unwell, and unable to exert herself; but that by- 
and-by, with fresh air and quiet, she would get 
stronger and move about more, she hoped and 
thought; and that, as to herself, she did not mind 
a little extra work. Then she coaxed her uncle to 
admire little Robert, and coaxed the boy to sit on 
his grandfather’s knee, and found out that when 
he smiled he was like some one whose name she 
whispered, and whom they might never see again, 
till Mr. Godfrey was fairly overcome, and was even 
prevailed upon to put on his hat and take the 
little fellow under his protection into the meadow, 
to gather a big handful of the staring moon-daisies, 
which were just then in full flower. 

And then, on the other hand, when the deserted 





wife gave way to idle lamentations over her hard 


lot and desolate condition, there was Rebecca at 
hand to whisper comfortable words of condolence 
and encouragement, and to suggest some active 


| occupation, to banish unprofitable reflections. And 


though very little success attended these efforts, 
she went on in the exercise of that charity which 
“is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, beareth 
all things, hopeth all things, and endureth all 
things ;” bearing with mild patience the frequent 
fits of sullen discontent, and humouring almost all 
the whims—and their name was legion—of her 
unhappy visitor. 

At length, Mrs. Godfrey was induced so far to 
rouse herself as to attempt the establishment of a 
village school in the neighbouring cottage, which 
had some pretensions to gentility, and which 
Rebecca prevailed upon her uncle to furnish for 
his daughter, though he predicted that she would 
never make a living at it, nor half a living either. 
However, as he must do something for her support, 
he said he might as well do it one way as another, 
and he should be glad to have his own house to 


| himself and his niece again. 


Years, more years, rolled on, and other changes 
were wrought by time. Old Robert Godfrey had 
been compelled to stoop under the weight of age, 
and his eyes had become dim, and his ears hard of 
hearing, and his hands shook sorely when he 
twisted the string round his packages of tea and 
sugar, and he talked tremblingly of the former 
days being better than these, and of the decay of 
trade, and the ruin of credit, though for anything 
that could be seen, his shop was as thronged and 
his business as flourishing as ever; for there was 
Rebecca, now a matronly woman, to superintend 
his affairs, post his ledgers, look to his outgoings 
and incomings, and to rectify his mistakes when 
he made them, which was not seldom, as well as 
to mollify his customers when he offended them, 
which was not seldom either; for age had added 
the infirmities of temper to the infirmities of frame, 
and the generation of old ladies in red cloaks 
having passed away, or near upon it, another 
gencration had succeeded, who didn’t wear red 
cloaks, and who didn’t reverence the ancient shop- 
keeper’s grey hairs, and who “‘would have found 
another shop long ago,” they said, “if it hadn’t 
been for Miss Rebecca Kennet, who was the 
cleverest and best-tempered body that ever did 
stand behind a counter, or ever would.” 

And there were other changes. There was a 
smart youth, for instance, in apron and sleeves, 
who called Miss Kennet aunt, though everybody 
knew that there wasn’t so close a relationship as 
that between them, and who also called the old 
shop-keeper grandfather, which was in strict ac- 
cordance with literal fact; and whom both grand- 
father and aunt called Robert, and who was known 
all over the village as Robert the third. It would 
have been hard to recognise in him the half-spoiled, 
neglected, sickly child who came into the village 
ten years ago or more, with his mother, and who 
had been brought up ever since by our kind friend 
Rebecca, who had nursed him when sick, and kept 
him in order when well, and sent him to school, 
and paid for his schooling, and clothed him, and 
loved him, without spoiling him, and won his 
affections, and so skilfully managed matters that 
he became such a favourite with his grandfather 




































































that nothing would serve but young Robert must 
be taken into the shop when he had done going to 
school; whereupon aunt Rebecca rejoiced with 
great joy, and whereupon also some wise ones, 
who were not in Miss Kennet’s secret, and never 
would be, and never could have understood it, if it 
had been whispered to them, declared that Rebecca 
was doing an unaccountable foolish thing for her- 
self: not but what the boy was very well, as boys 


went, but that she would find out some day what | 


it was to be too generous and unsuspecting. Ah, 
well-a-day! and so it is, that “the children of this 
world are wiser in their gencration than the chil- 
dren of light.” 


And there were other changes. The young 


farmer at the Grange—when no longer very: 


young—had made a final and unsuccessful effort 


to win the lady of his love, and then, submitting | 


to his cruel fate, had suddenly bethought himself 
that “there are as good fish in the sea as there 
are out of it,” or if not as good, passable fish, at 
any rate. So he-cast his matrimonial net into 
the sea, and chuckled hugely that he had got a 
Rebecca at last. 
Rebecca, and at the date to which our story has 
bronght us, there were sweet sounds of infantile 
music at the once solitary Grange. We might 
speak also of Mr. Peacock, once cordwainer and 
bell-ringer, in honour of whom a muffled peal 
had been rung years before, and whose debt to his 
neighbour Godfrey had never been paid, and never 
would be. But we pass by Mr. Peacock, and 
glance at Eglantine cottage—so named by Louisa 
Godfrey, because there was a smack of romance 
in the name, which she had picked up in some 
interesting novel, and rescued from oblivion to 
bloom anew in our village. The school had been 
a failure, as the old shop-keeper predicted, and 
the triumph his sagacity thereupon obtained had 
partly reconciled him to the maintenance of his 
daughter-in-law, who “did not think she had 
anything to thank the old man for, considering it 
was his own son who had reduced her to eat the 
bread of bitter dependence,” as she said ; and who 
likewise predicted that her husband would come 
home some day soon, to see after his rights, and 
her rights, and their son’s rights ; and then they 
would know whether Rebecca Kennet was going 
to have it all her own way, to the end of the chap- 
ter. And there were those who would have made 
mischief of these oft-reveated words if it had been 
in their power, which it was not, for Rebecca 
Kennet, with all her sweetness, had a certain look 
of her own, which could stop the glibbest tongue 
and put the boldest tale-bearer out of counte- 
nance. 

But what had become of Robert Godfrey ?—of 
Robert, the husband of Louisa? For a year or 
two after his flight he wrote, at uncertain inter- 
vals, to his deserted wife, bidding her be of good 
heart, for he would return some day, when for- 
tune had smiled upon him, to take her to the land 
of his adoption. But then came a long interval of 
silence—a silence never more to be broken by him, 
for tidings came at last that his wanderings were 
over—he was dead; he had died on some prairie 
in the far west, whither he had accompanied a 
band of adventurers, who, too much engrossed by 
their own concerns to mourn long or deeply for 


And so he had, and a very good | 
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‘the lonely stranger, had buried him, and so far 
| forgotten him and his dying requests, that years 
' passed away before his last farewell, with a packet 
| containing a lock of his hair and a breast-pin, 
| which Rebecca well remembered, together with a 
| circumstantial account of his death, written by 
‘one who had helped to dig his grave in the wil- 

derness, reached, by a circuitous route, his native 
| Village. 

There were mourning and lamentations then. 
Tears there were, and there was sorrow too deep 
for tears. From that day of sad tidings, the aged 
shop-keeper drooped and drooped; his faculties 
| failed rapidly. A few months of painful imbe- 
cility, and then the utter decay of bodily power, 
| and then death. 


“ Robert Godfrey, Grocer, Draper, and General 
| Dealer. Licensed to sell Tea, Tobacco, and Snuff. 
' Agent to the Farmer’s Fire Insurance Company,” 
‘and so forth. What with its new front and oak 
graining and varnish, the village shop, in these 
later days, is brighter and smarter than ever. 
There is a good substantial air of respectability 
about it, moreover, which is quite pleasant to con- 
template. And the name! still the same name, 
over the door, newly painted and gilded too— 
“Robert Godfrey.” “There’s a story about 
that,” says an aged gossip of ours, as we stand 
admiringly at her cottage door; “and if you'll 
come in and sit down, I'll tell it.” 

We like a story dearly, so we accept the invita- 
tion, and listen to the village tale which we have 
amplified here, and curtailed there, and fitted 
together, and narrated. 

“ But, Rebeccagood Rebecca Kennet, what 
further of her ?” 

“ My story isn’t all told yet,” says our friend. 
“When old Robert died, there was a search for 
his will, of course ; and it was found: and, as was 
expected, every stick and straw was left to Miss 
Rebecca. The will had been made years and. 
years, and had never been altered. Well, would 
you think it, before the dear creature had time to 
turn round, she had notice given her that Mrs. 
Godfrey—that was the old man’s daughter-in-law 
~—meant to dispute the will, and get hold of the 
property for her son, thinking, perhaps, if she 
could do that, she might manage to get hold of 
her share. It was plain enough how it was: 
there was a gay sort of man who had lodged a 
good bit of time at her cottage—Eglantine Cot- 
tage, she called it—who had been brought up to 
the law, it seems, and he persuaded Mrs. Godfrey 
that there was what he called a flaw in the will, and 
he could overturn it for her, if she would promise to 
marry him when it was done. So she gave the 
promise, aiid he set to work. Poor young Robert! 
he was almost out of his mind, when he found out 
what was going on; but he couldn’t help it; only 
he wouldn’t leave his aunt, as he called Miss Re- 
becca, in this new trouble. And then there was a 
trial, and great expense attending it, no doubt ; 
for, kind as Miss Rebecca was, she wouldn’t give 
in, as perhaps it was thought she would, but went 
through it all quietly. So, at last, the will was 
proved to be a good will, and Mrs. Godfrey lost 
her second husband along with the cause, and went 
clean away from the village. 
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“ And then, would you think it, as soon as the | 
law-suit was over, Miss Rebecca called in a lawyer, | 
and after she had settled a good income, for life, | 
upon Mrs. Godfrey, she made over all the rest to | 
young Robert, because he was the rightful heir of | 
his grandfather, only keeping back enough for her- 
self to live upon as a single woman, in case she | 
should get past work. And then, till master | 
Robert was of age, she managed the business and 
kept house for him; and when that time came, 
she gave all up into his hands; and that’s how it 
is the name stands as it always did over the 
door.” 

“ And now P” 

“ Why, now, haven’t you heard about it? Mr. 
Robert is just going to be married; and a nice, 
open-hearted young man he is; he takes after 
Miss Rebecca, I think, more than anybody else: 
well, he is going to be married, and Miss Rebecca 
is going to leave the old place at last, though ’tis 
much against his wishes; but she won't live far 
off, and she says it is best for married people to 
have a clear house to themselves, so she is going 
to retire, as she calls it; which means, I take it, 
that she will Jay herself out, more than ever, to do 
good, all sorts of ways, to everybody around, and 
never lay down in peace, if she thinks there’s any- 
thing left undone that might be done, to make 
another happy :—bless her !” 

Yes, old friend, and blessed are such as she, 
with all the blessings which belong to the peace- 
makers, the meek, the poor in spirit, the pure in 
heart. The Master has spoken it. 


A REPORTER IN THE BRITISH SENATE. 
PENCILLINGS IN BOTH HOUSES. 
One of those little episodes which ever and anon 
relieve the often tedious monotony of the House 
of Lords, occurred on June the 3rd, when 8. R. H. 
the duke of Genoa paid a visit to their lordships. 
This distinguished foreigner is brother to the king 
of Sardinia, and appeared greatly interested in the 
discussion which was going forward on the Alter- 
ation of Oaths Bill. His presence was deemed a 
fitting occasion for the removal of the crimson 
cover by which the throne and chairs of state are 
ordinarily concealed. The sight certainly was most 
gorgeous, and not unworthy of being exhibited to 
one of royal blood. There are upon the throne 
three chairs of state; the central seat is elevated 
above the other two for the queen, that on the 
right hand being appropriated to H. R. H. the 
prince of Wales, and that on the left hand to prince 
Albert. The queen’s seat, or throne, stands seven 
feet high, and is constructed of mahogany of the 
very finest description. It has an oblong footstool 
about four feet in length, gilded and adorned to 
correspond with the throne and chairs. It may 
interest our fair readers to state that the top of 
this stool is covered with crimson velvet of the 
richest and most costly kind, gorgeously em- 
broidered in gold. The pattern is a rose of eight 
leaves, within a circular sr ee from which small 
roses spray outwards to the corners. There is an 
outer border of fleur-de-lis, and the tassels are of 
crimson silk and gold thread. Some idea may be 





formed of the costliness of these chairs when it is 


remembered that, although in such a place, and 
devoted to such uses, they are invariably preserved 
by the crimson coverlet before alluded, to, except 
on special occasions. 

The house divided on the bill to which we just 
referred, which was lost. On our readmission to 
the gallery, there were only eight peers present, 
and three of them immediately left. A stranger 
would have thought, perhaps, that the house was 
“up,” and that they would have separated in a 
moment. No such thing! The House of Lords 
is very different in this respect from the House of 
Commons. A noble earl rose and introduced quite 
a new subject, on which he spoke for twenty 
minutes in a very masterly style. He concluded 
by moving for the production of certain papers, 
which was agreed to, and their lordships (who 
were only six in number, including the lord chan- 
cellor) immediately adjourned. 

Returning once to the reporters’ gallery of the 
House of Commons, to our surprise we found that 
the first person we met, on entering our apartment, 
was a member who had just made his maiden 
speech. . We had passed unchallenged the avenues 
to our gallery, and at length had penetrated to the 
terra incognita, where dull and prosy speeches are 
‘licked into shape” and where the greatest orators 
of the day have their mightiest efforts fairly and 
fully placed before an intelligent and admiring 
public, who would otherwise have but a faint con- 
ception of their senatorial glories. The object of 
the gentleman’s visit was to get his speech inserted 
verbatim from the mss. he held in his hand, in 
the papers of the next morning: For that purpose 
he inquired for Mr. Dod, who is a very important 
functionary in onr gallery. He was for a long 
series of years a reporter of the debates in connec- 
tion with the “Times” corps, and on the resigna- 
tion of the late superintendent of the reporters for 
that journal, was appointed to succeed him—a post 
which his antecedents eminently qualified him to 
fill with efficiency. He is a high, if not the very 
highest, authority on matters parliamentary, whe- 
ther of precedent or etiquette, and his “‘ Parlia- 
mentary Companion” is justly regarded as an 
indispensable vade-mecum to those interested in 
senators and senatorial affairs. It is, indeed, a 
complete historico-biographical repository of facts 
and figures relating to the age, rank, family con- 
nections, political views, and antecedents of the 
members of both houses. His “ Peerage” and 
“ Electoral Facts” are unique and complete. These 
works, indeed, stand at the head of publications of 
their class. It is one part of Mr. Dod’s duty to 
despatch messengers to procure important docu- 
ments, etc. from the members in whose orations 
they occur ; for, by an understanding which exists 
among the morning papers, if an honourable gen- 
tleman gives an important document to one journal, 
there is a proviso that it shall be immediately put 
in type by the journal to which it is furnished, that 
the others, if they think proper, may have copies 
of it. This plan, in many cases, works well enough, 
but it is often found to be most unsatisfactory in 
its operation. Honourable gentlemen are not 
probably aware that, from the lateness of the hour 
at which such copies are sent to the other papers 
by that to which the document is originally given, 
it is often impossible to get it in, and thus the 
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speech very often appears without it, in perhaps 
every journal save that to which it was originally 
sent. If, therefore, our honourable friends desire 
to make themselves absolutely certain that their 
quotations should appear in all the papers—and 
one would think that they must have that desire, 
if their object be the diffusion of right principles 
and useful information—let them take the hint 
here given, and make six copies, for only six are 
required, and send them by the messenger, in 
separate envelopes, to the reporters of the (1) 
‘Times,’ (2) “ Morning Advertiser,” (3) “ Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” (4) “ Daily News,” (5) “ Morning 
Herald,” and (6) “ Morning Post.” 

To return from this explanation, however, we 
may add that the member in question was courte- 
ously apprised by Mr. Dod, that his speech was, 
by that time, probably in type from the transcribed 
notes of the gentlemen employed to take it, and to 


this was appended a polite intimation that he would | 


have abundant opportunities of expressing his views 
at sufficient length on future occasions. 

Mr. Dod, in addition to his superintendence of 
the corps of his own journal, as the senior reporter 
in the gallery, has, by common consent, a species 
of general superintendence—a function to which 
he is peculiarly adapted. During the construction 
of the new house, this delegated authority was 
exercised to provide for our comforts ; which, with 
one exception, for which he is not at all responsible, 
are well attended to. That exception is the venti- 
lation of the rooms which are provided for our 
accommodation. They are well and conveniently 
furnished, but where ten or a dozen congregate, 
they must be either half suffocated with the close- 
ness of the atmosphere, or expose themselves to all 
the dangers of checked perspiration, by sitting in 
a strong current of air. Something might, and 
we trust will, be done to remedy this deficiency ; 
= nothing further would remain to be de- 
sired. 

The reporters’ rooms often present very interest- 
ing scenes, when we are all huddled out during a 
division. 
the benevolent intention of doing the reporters a 


favour) has made a motion to allow of their being | 


present during the division; but we may take the 


liberty of stating that such a course is not wise, | 
but otherwise. No one in “ our gallery” will thank | 
By a division we often | 


him; quite the other way. 
get ten minutes’ respite in the midst of a heavy 


debate, and return with renewed vigour to our | 


task. 

Such of our readers as have glanced at the 
columns of provincial papers, are often surprised at 
the brief but comprehensive and intelligent news 
resumé of the “ London correspondents.” Most of 
these gentlemen officiate in “our gallery.” We 
have also a very plentiful sprinkling of briefless 
barristers, and several who have long since escaped 
from that melancholy category. It is no uncom- 
mon case for a barrister to attain a very respect- 
able position in his profession, and yet to retain his 
post amongst us, as the money thus earned is an 


addition to his revenue by no means to be despised. | 


When he rises yet higher, and his practice in- 
creases to an extent which will warrant such a 
step, he generally bids us a respectful adieu. A case 
of this kind occurred on the day we penned these 


An amiable gentleman, (doubtless with | 


lines. Indeed, there are gentlemen on the bench, 
and numbers at the bar, who were mainly, if not 
wholly, dependent on their resources as parliament- 
ary reporters during that critical period of their 
| lives when their abilities were not yet sufficiently 
known, and when, without some such aid, they 
would probably have “ blushed unseen,” instead of 
becoming the “ observed of all observers.” We 
have men at the bar amongst us, we repeat, 
who have taken their degrees with honour at the 
universities, and others who have elevated them- 
selves from the mechanical arts, by the irresistible 
impulses of that genius which panted within them. 
Some are authors of long standing, and others are 
editors of acknowledged ability; contributors to 
reviews and periodicals also abound. From our 
ranks, indeed, the editors of the mass of our 
periodical literature are drawn. 

There is a diversity of grade in respect of talent 
in the occupants of “our gallery,” although all 
must have reached a certain point of ability before 
they can be safely intrusted with the important 
duties of so responsible a function. Some are ex- 
| pert short-hand writers, and but indifferent re- 
| porters ; others are admirable reporters, and deficient 
| in short-hand-writing power. The difference be- 
| tween a short-hand writer and a reporter is not 
| generally understood; and the confusion of the 
| two has led to many a disappointment on the part 
| of aspirants to “our gallery.” The qualifications 
| requisite are diametrically opposite, and the nature 
_of the duties are wide as the poles asunder. When 
| compétency in both branches is united in one person, 
| that constitutes an efficient parliamentary reporter. 
This, however, in the full extent, is by no means a 
common occurrence. A short-hand writer is one 
| who is able, or supposed to be able, to take down 
‘upon his short-hand notes the ipsissima verba of 
| the speaker, in the most literal sense of the terms ; 
| while the reporter is one who has, or is supposed 

to have, judgment, discretion, and such a general 
| knowledge of the subject which comes before him, 
| and superadded to these a peculiar tact for conden- 
sation, as will enable him to express, in a terse form, 
| the ideas of a speaker, and divest them of that 
diffuseness and verbiage into which almost all ex- 
, temporaneous orators are continually led. It must 
be obvious to the most superficial observer, that 
the parliamentary reporter requires both these 
powers during almost every debate to which it is 
| his lot to listen; for, even when the most impor- 
tant topics are under discussion, speakers who will 
not bear verbatim reporting, are sure to have some- 
thing to say, and their suggestions are ofttimes of 
great value. It would often be intense cruelty to 
| this deserving class of members to print verbatim, 
their occasionally unfinished and often confused 
sentences; but by a judicious reporter, all their 
pertinent suggestions are preserved in a fluent 
form, and their offences against Lindley Murray 
are concealed from the public eye. But while 
there is not an honourable gentleman in the house 
whose speeches do not sometimes need to be sub- 
jected to this process of judicious distillation, still 
there are often great orations—“ set speeches”— 
prepared with much care, and delivered with ele- 
gance and accuracy, which cannot be thus treated. 
It would be equally unjust to attempt to con- 
dense these as it would be to print verbatim those 
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before alluded to. Take Macaulay, for instance: | report in detail, their mere short-hand becomes an 
he cannot be condensed ; if he is abbreviated, it is | insignificant acquisition as compared with their 
only by mutilation! The great efforts of Disraeli, | varied knowledge of public affairs, which, in many 
Lord John Russell, and others, may be placed in the | cases, is truly wonderful. Their position, too, is 
same category. While every idea suggested and | most favourable to the indefinite extension of their 
every fact uttered during a speech of half an hour, | general information, from their compulsory regu- 
by some members, have often been clearly expressed | larity in Parliament, and the necessarily minute 
in one third of a column, and even less, half an | attention they are compelled to pay to men and 
|| hour of Macaulay, the other night, made more | measures as they come before the house, ,and, || 














than two side columns of the small type in the 
morning paper with which we have the honour to 
be connected. To judge of the labour invoived in 
such a “turn,” an attempt should be made to tran- 
scribe one of these columns—a task which few 
would have the patience to complete, how eloquent 
soever might be the speech selected for transcrip- 
tion. 

Between these two extremes, there is a class of 
speakers whose observations, although they cannot 
be entirely recast and condensed, may yet be 
briskly pruned with great advantage. In fact, 
these shades of difference are so minute and varied, 
that, to do justice to the merits of the speaker, 
and, at the same time, to have a due regard to the 
value of space—this constitutes the grand difficulty 


| through their agency, before the public. 

| If you look down into the body of the house, 
| you will see the Rt. hon. Benj. Disraeli, ex-chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Maguire, and Mr. 
M‘Mahon—all these, and probably several others 
unknown to the present writer, have occupied seats 
in “our gallery” at the commencement of their 
respective careers. 

A recent alteration in the House of Commons 
deserves notice. There is no gas-lamp anywhere 
| Visible, the house being lighted wholly from the 
roof, at the top of which are large square panes of 
figured glass, through which, by the aid of a large 
number of jets of gas and powerful reflectors, a 
| strong light is cast down into the house. The 
| process is very ingenious, no doubt, yet it is any- 





of the parliamentary reporter. Then there is the | thing but agreeable to the eyes of the reporters, 
fact staring him in the face, that he has no time to | as may easily be imagined. The members have 
weigh the matter ; he must have ability enough to | the advantage of being at a greater depth from it, 


dash it off as fast as he can put pen to paper; and 
to crown all, he remembers that there will be jive 
other papers to compare with his before he leaves 
his bed the next morning. If he published at the 
end of the week, or even a few hours after his con- 
temporaries, he could avail himself of their labours ; 
but they all appear at the same hour, and he has 
probably two more “ turns” of equal difficulty, to 
prepare for which he must plunge at once into the 
chaos of his hieroglyphic note-book, while an 
inky little satellite of the printer rushes off with 
each individual slip of paper the moment it is 
covered. ; 

Under the pressure of the multifarious difficul- 


| and by generally keeping their hats on, their brims 
| Serve as a sort of protection. So strong, however, 

is the light in our gallery, that we cannot distin- 
guish sometimes even personal friends in the 
strangers’ gallery, at the opposite end of the 
house. 

There is a mysterious place of resort over our 
rooms, in which ladies peep down upon the house 
through a pretty floriated grating. One might be 
years in the body of the house, and perhaps 
months even in our gallery, without being cogni- 
| zant of this interesting fact. Nothing appears to 
| be generally known of this gallery, except that it 
| seems impossible to find out who is there, and 





ties here imperfectly suggested, a charitable view | difficult to know how they get there. We should 
must be taken of the numbers of clever and ex- | be sorry to be so ungallant as to interfere with 
cellent men who have distinguished themselves on | the fair ones; but the cold air sometimes rushes 
provincial papers by the accuracy of their reports | down from their gallery most uncomfortably upon 
and their general ability in newspaper work, but | our heads. So disagreeable did this become a 
who, on coming to London and. entering “our | short time back, that several of us were compelled, 
gallery,” have completely failed. Many a man, | in self-defence, to be so impertinent as to protect 
eminent in general reporting, has given up a lucra- | our heads from the sudden check of cold air by 
tive appointment on a country paper, on a chance | the adoption of unique and variegated skuii-caps. 
presenting itself of getting into that branch of the | This singular expedient had its effect, and we are 
profession which is justly considered the summit of | now rarely troubled in the same direction. The 
a reporter’s ambition, but who has signally failed ; | fair ones, in spite of the libellous charge of gar- 
and, of late years, the peripatetic professors of new | rulity which is often brought against them, gene- 
systems of short-hand have added largely to the | rally keep very quiet ; but we often do hear a word 
number of these disappointments by their extrava- | or two, from that interesting quarter, where the 
gant pretensions as to the brevity and legibility of | speakers are invisible; and it certainly is enough 
their systems, and the rapidity with which they are | to disconcert the most placid old stager, to have 





falsely said to be acquired. 

After the peep within the veil which we have 
endeavoured to afford in these remarks, the reader 
will be prepared to hear that the mere knowledge 
of short-hand forms a very small portion of those 
acquirements which are essentially necessary to 
the successful reporter. This is especially true 
with reference to parliamentary reporters, as, 


from the vast diversity of the subjects they are | 


| 


called upon, now to express briefly, and anon to 


| his attention cut short in the middle of a long and 

brilliant peroration from Macaulay or Disraeli, by 
, a tittering feminine whisper of, “Oh! do come 
here, Amelia !” 





THOUSANDS in their last hours have acknowledged the 
vanity of the world; but who is that individual, in the 
annals of our species, who has bequeathed it to us, as his 
last testimony, that religion is a vain thing, or that it is 
possible to be too religious ? 
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“MURDER WILL OUT.” 


THE following remarkable incident, which we copy 
from a daily journal, is worthy of being placed 
upon permanent record, as affording a fresh illus- 
tration of the retributive justice which, even in 
this world, so generally tracks the footsteps of the 
evil-doer. The crime to which we are about to 
refer took place in Russia. 

“In the month of May, 1851, a schooner was 
despatched from the village of Soroka, near the 
town of Kemi, to Spitzbergen, with orders to re- 
main the winter over in the latter place. The 
schooner was eommanded by a captain, by the name 
of Ivan Goosdaroff, and having under him a mate, 
by name Jacob Isakoff, and seven sailors. Some 
time after the vessel had arrived at Spitzbergen, 
the mate and the greater number of the crew be- 
came desirous of returning home, and demanded 
that the captain should accede to their wishes, be- 
fore winter set in. The captain, however, refused, 
telling them that they were bound to obey him, 
and to fulfil the engagements they had entered 
into; and, in consequence, the mate, in particular, 
was very much incensed against him. 

One day, when the captain had gone on shore, 
with two of the men, Ivan Sinej and Andrei Kuli- 
kin, to shoot wild fowl, it appears that the men 
remaining on board, having consulted with each 
other, had come to the determination of sailing 
away and leaving the captain and the two above- 
named men to their fate; for when the captain, 
who was the first to give up the sport, came down 
to the seashore and called for a boat, a long time 
elapsed before his order was attended to. At 
length the mate and a sailor, by name Gregori, 
came with a boat, both having their guns with 
them. When the captain expressed his displeasure 
at their want of promptitude in obeying his orders, 
the mate told him that unless he fired off his gun, 
he would not take him back in the boat. The 
skipper complied ; but instead of allowing him to 
get into the boat, the mate now ordered Gregori 
to shoot him down. Gregori immediately obeyed 
orders, but missed his aim, and the captain was 
about to fly, when the mate, rushing forward, 
caught him and held him fast. The skipper now 
implored the men to spare his life, but finding 
them inexorable, he at length bared his. breast, 
begging them not to torture him but to put him 
to death at once. Unmoved by his submission, 
the mate fired, and the captain fell, a ball having 
passed through his heart; and the murderers, 
taking his gun with them, hurried off to the 
ship, set sail, and directed their course home- 
wards. 

From some heights behind the scene of action, 
the two men who had accompanied the captain on 
shore had been witnesses of the dreadful deed, and 
when they arrived on the beach, they found the 
skipper’s corpse, which they buried on the spot. 
Ivan Sinej, who knew how to write, then immedi- 
ately scratched on the stock of his gun a succinct 
narrative of what had taken place, as also the 
name of the murderer; and as they feared that 
they might starve to death in this desert spot, the 
two men then went to a place seventy wersts from 
thence, where they hoped to meet with some of 
their countrymen ; but when, after a most fatiguing 


journey, they had reached the spot, they found 
nothing but a little empty hovel. 

As long as they had powder and shot they sup- 
ported life with the game which they killed, but 
which they were obliged to eat raw, as they had no 
fuel wherewith to make a fire. When their pro- 
vision of ammunition was exhausted, nothing re- 
mained for them but to die. Andrei Kulikin died 
at the end of four weeks, and Ivan Sinej having 
recorded this event with the others on the stock 
of his gun, added that he also was very weak, and 
felt the approach of death, which probably ensued 
after a short while. 

“The murderer and his companions had in the 
meanwhile arrived at Berlevaag, in East Finmark, 
having, as they pretended, lost two of the crew on 
their way from Spitzbergen, and one man died 
after their arrival in Berlevaag, and was buried 
there. Having hired two Norwegian sailors to 
make up their loss, they proceeded to Vardo, where 
a Russian skipper allowed them to take two of his 
crew in lieu of the Norwegians, and with these 
they returned to Soroka. Here they reported that 
the captain and the rest of the crew had perished on 
a whaling expedition at Spitzbergen, but as suspi- 
cions were entertained against them, they were 
placed under arrest. However, no evidence could 
at that time be brought against them, and they 
were therefore soon again liberated. 

* But the crime was not long to remain una- 
venged. In the month of March, last year, a ves- 
sel from Hammerfest, in Norway, happened to 
anchor at Spitzbergen, near the spot where Ivan 
Sinej and Andrei Kulikin died. The corpse of the 
latter was found outside the cabin, that of the 
former in the cabin, and at its side the gun with 
the portentous inscription. The Norwegians bu- 
ried the corpses, and carried away with them the 
gun, which on their return to Hammerfest was 
despatched by a Russian ship to Archangel, and 
delivered into the hands of the governor there. 
The murderers were in consequence immediately 
seized and examined. On seeing the tell-tale gun, 
they at once confessed their guilt, and confirmed 
all the facts stated there as far as they were ac- 
quainted with them. They further edie’ that 
as Gregori, who had first fired at the captain, had 
subsequently laid claim to assume the chief com- 
mand of the vessel, they had thrown him over- 
board, and that later still, when, during the course 
of their voyage, one of the other men expressed 
remorse at what had been done, they had also 
thrown him overboard, for fear of his betraying 
them. The man who died on their arrival at Ber- 
levaag had also, ina manner, been put to death, 
for as he expressed excessive joy at the thought of 
meeting countrymen on shore, they thought this 
portended evil, and availing themselves of his in- 
ordinate love of brandy, they induced him to drink 
to such an excess that he died in consequence.” 





Erent vserut Drrectioxs.—1. Let not the wisdom 
of the world be your guide.—2. Let not the way of the 
world be your rule.-—3. Let not the wealth of the world be 
your chief good.—4. Let not the cares of the world en- 
cumber you.—5. Let not the comforts of the world entangle 





you.—6. Let not the crosses of the world disquiet you.— 








7. Be not too fond of life.—8. Be not too fearful of death. | 
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Maxims to Guipgk tHe Youna.—Keep good com- A wALt or FrRE oR Watt or Srow.—It was dur- 


pany or none. Never be idle. If your hands cannot be 
usefully employed, attend to the cultivation of your mind. 
Always speak the truth. When you speak to a person, 
look him in the face. Never listen to loose and infidel 
conversation. If any one speaks evil of you, let your life 
be so virtuous that none will believe him. When you 
retiré to bed, think over what you have been doing during 
the day. Never speak lightly of religion.’ Abhor. sin if 
you would be happy. 

The shortest and surest way to live with honour i in the 
world is to be inreality what we appear to be. 


You may. glean knowledge by reading, but you must 
separate the chaff from the wheat by thinking. 


Persevere in every thing that an enlightened conscience 
tells you is honest and right, and you need not fear the 
result. prrr 


One hour a day gained by rising annie is worth’ one 
month of labour in a year... The difference between risin 
at five and seven 6’clock in the morning, for the’ space o 
forty years, supposiiig:a man ‘to go to bed’ at the samé 
hour at night, is nearly equivalent to the addition of ten 
years to a man’s life. . , 


Nothing begets confidence sooner than punacttialit ye 
Great talkers are'géner ‘ally small'doers. ) Sie¥ #09 
He who anticipates calamities, suffers them twice over. | 


Death is Jike thunder in "two particuldts : ‘we are‘hlarmed 
at the sound of if:) and it is ‘formidable ‘only from that 
which preceded i it,—Colton. t ¢ esta » i dou” 


Witty. sayings are as eazy Jost as the pearls of a broken 
string ; ; but.a word of kinduess is.seldom spoken in,vain: 
It i is a seed which, even when — by qnanee, eb . 
up a flower. j 


The more ideas a man 2 of ane pPrast the less he i is 
taken up with ideas of himself. 


* Happiness consists in the gratification of the ‘delete ; to 
make’ their attainment probable, they sliduld be" reason= 
able; to make ‘their enjoyment. listing. Mears must” bé 
virtuous. Je 


Wit loses its deapdet with the er" Ww hen seen in com- 
pany, with malice. 


Every virtue communicates a peciptthdnits degree of 
felicity, as. may be instanced in that. of honesty, which’ 
gains confidence ; the exercise, of judgment gains estima: 
tion ; prudence, respect ; courtesy and affability, affection ; 
temperance gains health and fortitude, that peace of mind 
which adversity camhot disturb. | - 


Lay it down as a Tule, never to smile, nor in anyway 
show approval or merriment at‘any. trait in a child which 
you, would not wish ‘to: grow ‘with his* growth; and 
strengthen with his strength. 


The longer I live; says a great writer, the more certain 
I am that the great difference between’men} the great and 
the insignificant,'is energy—invincible , determiniation—an 
honest purpose once fixed—and . then, death or victory. 
That quality will’do anything that can be done in the 
world ; and no talents, no circumstances, no opportunity 
will make a two- legged creature a man without it. * 


We cannot expect too little from man, nor ‘too much 
frcm God. 


God in Christ, as one of old described him, is “a sea of 
sweetness without a single drop of gall.” 

God views effects in their causes, and actions in their 
motives. 


To find God in every thing, is one important means of 
learning to find every thing in God. 


The merely outward irregularities of men bear no more 
proportion to the whole of their depravity, than the par- 
ticles of water which are occasionally emitted from the 
surface of the ocean do to the tide that rolls beneath.— 
Furr. 


‘destroyed some of their, dwellings, and plundered 
-Coftage only, hidden by the drifting snow, escaped ; oni 
there, we may well believe, the aged Christian and young 
“éoitipanion * devoutly returned .thanks to, Him who h 





ing the campaign which brought the allied armies to Paris, 
in 1814, that an aged woman and her grandson, who lived 
in a small village in Germany, were preparing for their 
nightly rest. The peasants universally entertained a well- 
grounded terror of the marauding Cossacks, who formed 
the light cavalry of the Russian army, and who, penetrat- 
ing the most p dad solitudes, swept away all on which 
the subsistence of the poor inhabitants depended. From 
the position of the advancing troops, these unwelcome 
visitants were at this time hourly expected in the village. 
4 Grandmother,” said the child, when their simple supper 
was done, “ what shall we do if the Cossacks come. here ? 
“We must put, our confidence i in God,” she replied, “ for 
He never forgets any who trust in Him. And now, my 
child, read the chapter, and let us ask our Heavenly Father 
to take’care of us.” The ev ening’s portion was the second 
chapter of Zéchariah, andthe old.woman called the boy’s 
attention to the promise inthe fifth verse ; “I will bea 
wall of fire round about.” — “ But,” said he, with the literal 
exactness ‘of childhood, will God really make a wall of fire 
round us to keep out the Coséacks ?” * I'do not say. that,” 
repliédthe grandmother, “but he will certainly protect us 
in the best way ; andvif:there were no other means of: doing 
so but’ by fire, even that would not. be ,wanting.”. + They 
went-to bed and, slept ; the one in the carelessness of youth, 
the other in the calmness of faith. The night was quiet, 
and-seemed unusually long, till the grandmother—though 
not a gleam of daylight appeared—desired the child to rise 
and opén the door.* On doing. sd, he found the’entrance, as 
well as thew indow, blocked;np_with snow. ~ As there were 
provisions enough in the house, they remained contented 
priso risonérs : and when on the ensuing day they,,contrived to 

iberate "themselves, it appeared that, during that very 
night; the dreaded ' Cossacks had entered the Be = and 
while the terrified: inhabitants. sought safety in fight, hed had 


had 
heard‘ their prayers, and‘ mdde a wall*of snow no less 
Minter. for their protection than one of oe em 
Thinker. , 


Tar - Rey. Puiup, Sxerrox.—The provost of the 
University was wont’ to exact from the, students, and 
Philip’s indisposition to submit to this soon made the reign- 
ing- peas his enemy. ; On one occasion he ac the 
yout ‘of being a Jacobite, and without-lieeding Skelton’s 
firm but respectful denial, he said to him: — “ Child, I'll 
‘ruin you ' for ever !” °“ Will y you ruin my soul, sir?” Skel- 
tou! replied:*- “ No,” he said “but Pl Ser you in the 
collégehere.” ‘ Oh; sir,””: ”. Philip observed, “that is but a 
short for ever.’ ie same year.in’which She took his de- 
gree of B. A., then at home, in the parish of Derria- 
ghy, a remarkable ¢ircumstance occurred, which he ever 
afterwards regarded as an instance of the Divine judgment. 
He.was then twenty-one years of age; and since he was 
eight years-old he had never once omitted, morning or 
night, . to offer up his prayers. to God, until. one morning 
two or three of his companions broke in upon him while he 
was in‘ bed, and carried him off with them “ to play long 
bullets.” While they were engaged. in this exercise, a 
three-pound ball. thrown by one of his companions, hit a 
stone, and leaping back, struck him above the left eye, 
flattening the projecting part of the skull. _ He fell to the 
ground as one dead, and was teken to the house of a woman 
who knew something of surgery; she stitched the wound 
in five different places, and kept him some time at her 
house. A small splinter of bone came away from the 
skull before he quite recovered; and he always con- 
sidered that an originally excellent constitution had 
been much shattered by this hurt. Connecting this 
circumstance with the fact that for this morning only, 
during so many years, he had omitted prayer to God, 
he always regarded it reverently as a warning judgment 
and special providence towards him.— Kitto’s Sunday 
Readings. 


























